A FRESH START
the long horizontal character, and the relations of curved forms to straight. The familiar semicircular projection is here only as marking, very pleasingly with a concrete plant-trough, the boundary of the terrace. Another distinctive note is where the wall curves back round the staircase at the right of the entrance.
An examination of the plan provides a good lesson in convenient arrangement combined with excellent positioning of the rooms with regard to sunlight, wind, and rain. The house is constructed throughout of four-inch reinforced concrete walls, with external rendering and an internal lining of one-inch insulating cork. A particularly pleasing feature of the interior is the staircase, the generous swing of which is emphasized by the long parallel lines of the stainless steel balustrade and oak handrail.
Early in 1934 Mendelsohn and Chermayeff won the competition for a municipal social centre at Bexhill, comprising a pavilion and a swimming-pool. One part, the pavilion, was completed in December 1935 when it was opened by the King, then Duke of York. It is now famous as the De la Warr Pavilion, and ranks among the finest modern buildings in England. It is certainly the finest example of seaside architecture that has appeared in England since the last War.
Le Corbusier has made the obvious remark that gravitation gives us the vertical and the horizon the horizontal. Obvious as this is, its significance for architecture has too often been ignored. It is a commonplace that a building must accord with, and take some of its character from, its surroundings. In city architecture existing buildings suggest this, though in the sense of proportion and scale, not in style; but in the open country the nature of the landscape and the lay of the land should partially determine the character of a building. Looking out to sea one is generally more conscious of the horizon than elsewhere, and the horizontal seems to demand some response in buildings by the sea. A harmony comes of this, foreign to the massive hotels with classic dressings that are just as suitable in Piccadilly as on the Brighton front. Instead of massive buildings on the sea front a series of horizontally emphasized buildings beginning low and gradually getting higher as they go inland, suggest the grand step-terrace effect which is, at present, merely a dream of the future, although the dream once nearly materialized in Mendelsohn's Haifa project of 1923.
The value of the low horizontal building near the sea is gradually being realized. Louis de Soissons' Cornish Riviera Club is a welcome step in this direction. Wells Coates's Embassy Court on the Brighton front has the horizontal emphasis, but it is no feet high, with no chance for buildings behind to get a glimpse of the sea. But the De la Warr Pavilion
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